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Human Rights. ‘All human beings are 
born free and equal in dignity and rights. 
They are endowed with reason and 
conscience and should act towards one 
another in a spirit of brotherhood.’ 
These are the opening words of the 
Declaration of Human Rights. That is 


the faith we affirm. But we know that — 


the facts of the world 
we live in are a grim 
and challenging con- 
trast to our faith. All 
human beings are not 
born in freedom nor 
are they equal in 
dignity and _ rights. 
Two-thirds of the 
human race are born 
into poverty and 
ignorance and are 
enchained in poverty 
all their lives. In the 
under-developed 
countries, out of every 100 children born, 
54 reach the age of 15 years as compared 
with 92 in the developed countries. .. . 
The death rate from tuberculosis in the 
backward countries is more than five 
times higher than ours at home. These 
contrasts are a challenge to the faith we 
profess and affirm.... And from this 
arises the question, the fateful question, 
that both they and we have to decide. 
It is whether, in their struggle for a 
higher standard of life, and towards that 
equality in dignity and rights that we 
declare as our aim, it shall be a struggle 
in which we and they join as partners—in 
racial unity and co-operation—or one in 
which they will come to regard us as 
enemies who stand in the way. Jim 
GRIFFITHS, at Central Hall, Westminster, 
on March 4. 


GRIFFITHS 


Local Elections. The coming Local 
Government elections are especially 
important this year. Why? Because with 
a Government pursuing a backward 
policy in the field of the social services 
the return of Tory local authorities will 
ensure vigorous co-operation for reaction 
at the Local Government end. Remember 
1931, when the Conservative London 
County Council jumped at the chance of 
severely cutting various services at the 
behest of the so-called National Govern- 
ment. They even snatched the prizes 
out of the school children’s hands to 
save a small sum of money. The Tories 
love economy axes. The word ‘cut’ is 
music to their ears. So keep the Tories 
out! Put your backs into these vital 
local election contests everywhere. Win 
Labour victories. For Toryism in power 
at the County Halls and Town Halls as 
well as Whitehall spells reactionary 
policies and social danger for the 
working and middle classes. HERBERT 
Morrison, at Paddington on March 9. 


Dangerous Trends. Some very dangerous 
economic tendencies are showing them- 
selves at the present time. Unemploy- 
ment rose between December and 
January by 25 per cent, from 300,000 to 
375,000. The Minister of Labour 
admitted that there would be further 
rises from January to February. How 
far will this go? Unemployment, 
deflation and high rates of interest go 
together. The bankers and others have 
been urging a policy of dear money and 
the Government has been following their 
advice. Rates of interest, both long term 
and short term, have risen sharply since 
this government got in. Short-term rates 
have more than doubled as compared 
with the figure at which I fixed them in 
the summer of 1945, a low level! which 
both Sir Stafford Cripps and Hugh 
Gaitskell maintained. Long-term rates 
are higher now than they haye been for 
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more than twenty years. The national 
credit now stands lower under this Tory 
Government than it did when Neville 
Chamberlain was at the Treasury in 
1932. The Agricultural Mortgage Cor- 
poration is now charging 54 per cent on 
loans to increase the productivity of 
British agriculture; not much encourage- 
ment there to grow more food at home! 
Local authorities are having to pay much 
higher rates of interest on loans for all 
purposes. They hoped that, as regards 
housing, this would be offset by sub- 
sidies, in such a way that neither rents 
nor rates would have to be increased. 
But the Tories have let the local authori- 
ties down. Increased subsidies will fall 
on the ratepayer and there is no assurance 
that the rate of interest will not again be 
put up. 

The spread of unemployment, par- 
ticularly in the consumer goods industries, 
shows that defiation, rather than inflation, 
is now the danger. Instead of too much 
money chasing too few goods we see 
already, in some sections of industry— 
notably in textiles and furniture—too 
little money chasing too many goods. 
Here is a dangerous beginning of what 
may develop into a serious trade slump. 
HuGH DALTON, at Bishop Auckland, 
on March 8. 


Paper Profits. Every consumer of 
paper, from newspaper managers down 
to the householder purchasing envelopes, 
wil! welcome the news that a_ price 
ceiling has been put on wood pulp 
imported from Scandinavia. For paper 
prices have been allowed to soar beyond 
all reasonable limits. This is sorrowfully 
admitted by the paper-makers them- 
selves. In the last few weeks, several 
important paper manufacturing firms 
have been announcing huge profits in 
tones of abject apology. Bowaters, 
whose profits went up from £5 million 
to £10 million, observed that “inflationary 
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economic forces had contributed con- 
siderably to these satisfactory results.’ 
Alexander Cowans, whose profits 
increased from £238,000 to £844,000 
added the caution that this was ‘due to 
inflationary conditions.’ Alders, whose 
figures rising from £95,000 to £483,000 
showed one of the biggest jumps of all, 
plaintively declared that ‘abnormal 
trading conditions’ were the reason. 
Paper-manufacturers are indeed a very 
conscientious race. One firm of board 
manufacturers known to us have recently 
been writing round to their customers 
enclosing fat cheques. So ashamed were 
they of the scale of their profits that they 
felt obliged to pay rebates. We wish 
that this action would be imitated by all 
concerned with paper. Financial Times, 
February 18. 


Smokes. Last August smokers were 
called upon to pay an extra penny for 
20 cigarettes ‘to meet increases in costs.’ 
‘There “is no justification,’ the giant 
Imperial Tobacco combine said, ‘for 
anticipating that the increased price will 
mean increased profits.’ But what has 
happened? The combine’s profits for 
the year are up by £5 million. Sunday 
Express, February 17. 


P’s and D’s. In place of the P-tax, the 
D-tax. In place of Utility, futility. This 
is the sum of six months’ work by the 
Douglas Committee.... What is pro- 
posed? A botched-up scheme that will 
lead to new hardships for the public and 
greater confusion for the traders. A 
scheme that perpetuates all the old evils 
of the purchase taxes and adds new evils 
of its own. Daily Express, February 23. 


BETTER | 


Incredible, Impossible. Sir: With the 
deep depression which is affecting the 
life of every citizen here in Australia, 
although generally there is no unemploy- 
ment, jobs are much harder to get and 
redistribution of labour and capital is 
taking place in a way which, in my 
opinion, will prove detrimental to the 
country. _Food prices are still sky- 
rocketing and some industries, mainly 
textile in all its avenues, chemicals and 
building are experiencing a slump which 
has been unknown over here for more 
than a decade. There is no doubt that 
the Tories here have achieved the 
incredible and impossible and have 
brought the country which 18 months 
ago was the most prosperous in the 
world, very near to ruin and a deep 
stench of depression. The direct con- 
sequence of all this is a scare which 
developed in the population, which has 
not yet forgotten the dole and the misery 
of the last depression in the early thirties. 
This is exaggerating the process and 
creating a general sense of dissatisfaction, 
fear and frustration. 

PAUL CAMPBELL TEICH, 
Australia. 


MISS HORSBRUGH: Look, | said | wouldn’t damage his essential fabric 


THE BUTLER BUDGET 


THIS COPY OF FACT was set and on the point of printing when the Butler 
Budget was introduced. A detailed examination of the Budget must 
therefore be deferred till next month. This is not a poor man’s Budget, 
nor even a family man’s Budget—unless the family is already comfort- 
ably off. The DAtLy EXPRESS demanded: ‘Is there anything reprehensible 
in cutting down on the subsidy which a millionaire gets when he goes out to 
buy his bacon ration? Is there anything reactionary in saving £150 million 
a year of public money while still ensuring that real assistance goes to 
those who need it most?’ The answer to the first question is that it is 
not only the millionaire whose bacon now costs more; and to the second, 
that Butler's Budget has given more ‘real assistance’ to the millionaire 
than to anybody else. A married man with two children on £8 10s. or 
less a week does not gain a farthing from the income tax concessions. 
He gains 3s. in family allowances, but he pays 6s. a week more for food 
and 74d. a week more in insurance. On the other hand, a man with the 
same family on £2,000 or more a year gains £1 5s. a week in reduced 
income tax, the other effects being exactly the same as for his poorer 
brethren. Official statistics show that the average British family is a 
family with two children earning around £8 10s. a week. A bachelor 
on £1,000 a year gets an extra 14s. a week. Even on the fairly modest 
salary of £500 a year he gains 7s. a week. Are these really the people in 
most need? With one hand Butler gives 4s. to a couple living on the old 
age pension, and with the other he takes 3s. in reduced food subsidies. 
This leaves them sixpence each to meet all the price increases that have 
taken place since Butler last October said: ‘The Conservatives if elected 
will make one of the most intensive attacks ever made on the cost of 
living. How dare Lord Beaverbrook prate about the millionaire’s 
bacon? When did he last “go out and buy his bacon ration’, anyhow? 
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THE MONTH 


TROUBLE AT STEEL HOUSE 


Hardie Resigns. One of the ques- 
tions many people asked when Winston 
Churchill returned to Downing Street 
last October was: How long will 
Steven Hardie Last? 
y Earlier in the year Hardie broke 

through the Steel House boycott of the 
Labour Government’s Steel Act by 
accepting the chairmanship of the 
Steel Board (FAcr, March 1951). In 
July of 1950 the British Iron and Steel 
Federation had declared themselves 
‘unable to meet the Minister’s request 
for a list of names from which to 
choose some of the members of the 
Corporation,’ and the following Sep- 
tember Mr. J. B. Thomas, managing 
director of one of Sheffield’s biggest 
steel companies, revealed in a letter to 
the DAILY TELEGRAPH that there was 
“a gentleman’s agreement among the 
theads of firms not only in Sheffield but 
throughout the whole of the industry’ 
to sabotage the Act. 

Steven Hardie, then 64 years old 
and said to be a Socialist, dished the 
plot by accepting the chairmansip. 
Though not a steel man, he had vast 
‘experience of big industrial operations. 
He was chairman of the British 
‘Oxygen Company. Churchill sneered 
at him as ‘a Socialist millionaire.’ 

‘I have accepted the Government’s 
invitation with some reluctance,’ said 
Hardie. ‘I have no desire to enter 
politics.’ 

In a _ parliamentary debate on 
February 27 1951 Churchill had openly 
threatened Hardie with the wrath to 
come. 

‘His arrogant behaviour as a servant 
and tool of the Government,’ thun- 
dered the embittered Winnie, ‘will 


certainly be the subject of continuous ° 


attention.’ 


Prices Issue. On February 21 of this 
year Hardie resigned. The immediate 
issue was whether steel prices should 
be increased. The Government said 
yes. Hardie said no. 

‘The profits of the publicly owned 
iron and steel companies for the year 
ended September 30 1951,’ he pointed 
out in a memorandum published on 
February 23, ‘disclose at least a 20 per 
cent increase over the profits for the 
previous year. They appear from the 


companies’ accounts to run at the 
rate of £65 million per annum.’ 

He estimated that the increased cost 
to the steel industry of rises in coal 
prices, scrap steel prices, rail charges 
and wages would be about £20 million 
a year. ‘Having regard to the scale of 
profit,’ he observed, ‘I consider that 
any decision as to increase of steel 
prices should be held over until the 
figures for the three months ended 
December 31 1951 are available.’ 


Steel Imports. A second question 
was: Should prices be increased to 
cover the importation of steel from 
abroad for rearmament? This steel is 
imported at high cost and bears heavy 
freight and other delivery charges. 

Hardie’s view was that this had 
nothing to do with the Steel Cor- 
poration. 

‘I strongly advised the Minister,’ he 
said, ‘that in my opinion the losses on 
these importations of foreign steel 
brought in for rearmament should be 
borne as a rearmament cost and should 
not fall on the British steel producers 
and through them on the general 
consumer.’ 

He estimated the increase from this 
source at about £50 million a year. 

The million tons of American steel 
promised to Churchill on his recent 
trip to Washington is expected to cost 
between £40 million and £50 million. 
(A million tons of British steel costs 
about £25 million.) ‘The armament 
part of the million tons should go on 
rearmament costs,’ said Hardie, ‘and 
the export price should go on export 
prices.’ 


Forced Out. In his letter of resig- 
nation Hardie told the Minister of 
Supply: ‘In my opinion the combined 
effect of the direction dated Novem- 
ber 13 1951 (barely a fortnight after 
the General Election) given by you to 
the Corporation, the statement you 
made to the House of Commons at 
the time, and your policy towards the 
Corporation since, is to prevent me 
from carrying out my duties and 
responsibilities.’ 

The Ministerial directive of Novem- 
ber 13, mentioned by Hardie, said 
among other things: 
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Aghe ; 
‘The Corporation shall not, without 


my consent in writing, take any action — 


in the exercise or performance of their 
function which will result in (a) any 
alterations in the financial structure or 
management of any publicly owned 
company under the control of the 
Corporation, or (4) the sale or dis- 
posal of the undertaking or any part 
of the undertaking of any such com- 
pany or any securities held by any 
such company.’ : 

The Minister, Duncan Sandys, 
explained in the House on November 
12 that the object of the directive was 
to hold up further re-organisation of 
the industry, while the Government 
worked out a scheme for denationali- 
sation. A denationalisation Bill was 
in fact promised for February, but it 
did not arrive. 

Sandys (pronounced Sands, as in 
shifting sands) said: ‘The Iron and 
Steel Corporation has been in control 
of the industry for only about nine 
months, yet already it has made 
certain important alterations in the 
financial structure and management 
of the industry. Other far-reaching 
changes are contemplated.’ 

He added: ‘J am not going to 
criticise these plans one way or the 
other; but what is quite clear is that 
if we are going to transfer this industry 
back to free enterprise, any further 
changes made in the structure of the 
industry must inevitably complicate 
the financial operation we have to 
undertake.’ 

The steel industry, therefore, must 
stand still while the Government 
wrestles with the problem of how to 
hand it back without producing con- 
fusion. It is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that Steven Hardie was 
virtually pushed out of the job 
because of his known faith in social 
ownership. 

‘It has gone on continuously since 
then,’ he told pressmen on February 22, 
referring to the Ministerial inter- 
ference of last November. ‘I had got 
through the first stage and was just on 
the second stage of the great develop- 
ment of the industry. But it has 
stopped.’ 


Political Purge? Lieutenant-Colonel 
M. Lipton, Labour M.P. for Brixton, 
said at Lambeth on February 23: ‘As 
the result of hostile political inter- 
ference from Whitehall, difficulties are 
created which lead to the resignation 
of men like Mr. Steven Hardie from 
the Steel Corporation. This is a 
deplorable development, which shows 
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that the Government are animated by 
partisan considerations.’ 

He had previously remarked: ‘By 
removing known Labour supporters 
from the Development Corporations 
of the New Towns the Government 
have introduced a new and ugly 
feature into British political life. These 
changes are in the nature of a political 
purge, which is now being extended to 
the boards of nationalised industries.’ 


HE SPOKE FOR FRANCE 


A Great Socialist. Louis Lévy, who 


-died on February 17, was a French 


Socialist in the great tradition of Jean 
Jaures (assassinated in 1914) and Leon 
Blum, whom he served on the staff of 
Le Populaire. Lévy was only 57 when 
he died. He had joined the French 
Socialist Party at the age of 21. At 31 
he was a member of its National 
Executive, on which he served for 13 
years, the outbreak of war in 1939 
terminating the connection. 

On the fall of France in 1940 Louis 
Lévy came to England. In his book, 
The Truth about France, he spoke for 
his country to a Britain bewildered by 
the defection of an ally. Leon Blum, 
at the same time, on trial for his life 
at Riom, upheld the democratic faith 
in words that rang round the world. 

Morgan Phillips said at his funeral: 
‘Louis Lévy was more closely associ- 
ated with the Labour Party than any 
other continental Socialist. He did 
more than any other individual to 
make our views known and understood 
in Western Europe. ... I know better 
than most how valuable a part he 
played in the reconstitution of the 
Socialist International.’ 

In fact, Louis Lévy, a Vice-Chairman 
of the International, presided over the 
historic committee (Fact, April 1951) 
which recommended the assumption 
by the International Socialist Con- 
ference of the title ‘Socialist Inter- 
national.’ 


An Appreciation. Mrs. Dorothy 
Pickles, who frequently acted as 
French-English interpreter at the 
Socialist International and was Labour 
candidate for Finchley in the 1950 
General Election, contributes a per- 
sonal appreciation of Louis Lévy to 
this number of Fact. 


THE END OF UTILITY 


The Douglas Report. The ending of 
the present relationship between pur- 
chase tax and Utility and its replace- 


ment by a different system of taxation 
designed to produce the same revenue, 
were recommended in the report of 
the Purchase Tax/Utility Committee 
published on February 21. 

The principal recommendations of 
the Committee were embodied in the 
Butler Budget. 

The proposed changes will have 
the general effect of imposing purchase 
tax on some of the higher-priced 
articles now classed as Utility goods 
and exempt from purchase tax. But 
prices of goods of somewhat better 
quality will fall. 

Under the previous arrangements 


_Utility goods were exempt from pur- 


chase tax, while goods above the Utility 
range in the same classes were charged 
with purchase tax calculated as a 
percentage of the full value of the 
article. 


The D Scheme. Under the system 
recommended by the committee, a 
price will be fixed for each type of 
article in the Utility classes of goods, 
and articles made to sell at or below 
this price will still be free of tax. 
Articles made to sell at higher prices 
will bear purchase tax charged at 
the present rate but on the excess 
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above the tax-free price. The commit- 
tee calls the system ‘the D scheme.’ 

An example quoted in the report to 
illustrate the working of the scheme 
supposes that the tax-free price for 
shirts is fixed at 20s. In that case a 
21s. shirt would be chargeable with 
tax (at one-third) on the difference of 
one shilling and the tax would be 4d. 
On the same basis, under the previous 
arrangements, the tax would be 7s. 

The committee says that tax dis- 
crimination against imported goods of 
Utility type was one of the principal 
objections to the system. Compiaints 
against this discrimination came from 
many countries, including Canada, 
France, Italy, and the Netherlands. 
The Labour Government gave an 
undertaking to abolish the discrimi- 
nation as early as possible in 1952. 

In proposing the substitution of the 
D scheme for the present arrange- 
ments, the committee recommends 
that the deductions should be fixed in 
such a way that not less than half of all 
the purchases of goods covered by the 
scheme would be free of tax. 

The report is published as a White 
Paper (Cmd. 8452, Stationery Office, 
1s. 3d., or post free from the Labour 
Party Bookshop, Is. 5d.). 


LEVY 


By Dorothy M. Pickles 


LOUIS LEVY. who died a few weeks 
ago, will be greatly missed by Socialists 
everywhere, but perhaps most of all 
in London, where he had lived since 
the war. He had a great many friends 
in England and certainly not a single 
enemy. He was a brilliant journalist, 
a witty talker on ali sorts of subjects 
cooking, French literature, French 
restaurants, food, London pubs, and, 
of course, French, British and Inter- 
national Socialism. I believe he could 
have told you what happened at every 
Socialist Conference that had taken 
place in his life-time and where it was 
held. 

His British friends will remember 
him as they saw him, with his wife, at 
Labour Party Conferences, sitting 
plump and smiling in front of a plate 
of eggs and bacon, with his pot of tea 
and his pipe, looking completely at 
home in England, but still as totally 
French as the Eiffel Tower. Though 
he understood the British Labour 
Movement as very few French Socialists 
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really do, and while he knew odd 
corners of London much better than 
many of us who have lived here all our 
lives, he never ceased to represent the 
best of French culture and French 
Socialism. He would argue happily 
about Proust, or Gide, or Marxism, or 
foreign policy, explaining his own, or 
the French, point of view to us, as 
eloquently and as good-humouredly 
as he explained us to his com- 
patriots. 


OTHERS HAVE WRITTEN on the work 
that he and Marthe Louis-Lévy were 
doing in London to increase under- 
standing between the two Socialist 
Movements. I should like to recall 
one or two of my most vivid memories 
of him as a person and as a friend. He 
had a never-failing flow of very funny 
stories. Some were political, but 
mostly they were Jewish. Louis col- 
lected them, just as Aberdonians 
collect jokes about themselves. Indeed, 
he collected the Aberdeen jokes as 


well, and he told them all magni- 
ficently. He was never bitter about 
anti-Semitism—or about anything else. 
But to see him, as I saw him, in 
Zurich, at the International Socialist 
Conference in 1947, eating lunch in 
the sun and swopping Jewish stories 
with veteran Salomon Grunbach, and 
with Daniel Mayer, would have done 
more to cure any anti-Semites who 
might have heard him than hours of 
solemn argument. 

Somehow, most of my memories are 
associated in one way or another with 
food. Louis was a great gourmet, and 
meals at the Lévys were an experience 
that no British friend is likely to forget. 
Yet he was a passionate believer in 
the Labour Government’s policy of 
social justice and austerity. I remem- 
ber him in Paris in 1948, at the United 
Nations Assembly. Suddenly, in the 
middle of a magnificent meal, he said: 
“All the same, it isn’t right. I would 
rather eat baked beans on _ toast 
(which, together with cocoa, was his 
chief dislike) than know that the sort 
of meal we’re eating can only be eaten 
by the few.’ 


COMMONWEALTH: 


PERHAPS MY MOST vivid memory of 
Louis Lévy is as I saw him last year 
at the International Socialist Con- 
ference at Frankfurt. As readers of 
Fact will remember, it was there that 
the Socialist International was recon- 
stituted, and Louis Lévy chosen as 
one of its first two Vice-Presidents. 
Our German comrades gave a party 
at which the members of each dele- 
gation were requested to sing a song 
in their own language. I remember 
the British obliged with ‘My Bonnie 
is over the Ocean.’ I don’t remember 
what the French sang, but I remember 
Louis walking round beating time for 
his compatriots, with tears of laughter 
rolling down his cheeks. 

The sympathy of all British Socialists 
will go to his wife Marthe Louis-Lévy 
at this sad time. Their friends know 
how much Louis relied on her and 
how closely associated she was, not 
only with his work but with all his 
activities in London and within the 
Labour Movement. We all hope that 
she will find some comfort in the 
realisation of the place the Lévy family 
holds in our affection. 


RHODES VERSUS LIVINGSTONE 


Parliamentary Debate. In a House 
of Commons Debate on March 4, 
the controversy over Central African 
Federation (Fact July 1951), long 
smouldering beneath the surface, broke 
into flame. Jim Griffiths, Colonial 
Secretary in the Labour Government, 
moved a reduction of £100 in Govern- 
ment expenditure in order to intro- 
duce the discussion into the Supply 
Debate. ‘I move this reduction,’ he 
said, “because there are some ques- 
tions on the proposals relating to 
Central African Federation which I 
propose to put to the Minister.’ 

The proposals are for a federation of 
three central African territories, Ny- 
asaland, Northern Rhodesia and 
Southern Rhodesia. 

Nyasaland is a British Protectorate 
under the control of the Colonial 
Office. It_is the smallest of the three 
with a land area of 37,374 square 
miles (England 50,014 square miles; 
Scotland 29,795: Wales 8,006). The 
estimated population at the end of 
1948 was 2,400.000 Africans, 4,000 
Asians and 3,000 Europeans. 


Northern Rhodesia is also a British 
Protectorate under the Colonial Office. 
Its area of 286,640 square miles is 
four times that of England and Wales 
but it is thinly populated. It is estim- 
ated that at June 30 1950 there were 
in this vast expanse only 1,700,000 
Africans, 36,000 Europeans, and 3,000 
Asians and others. 

Southern Rhodesia is virtually a 
self-governing Dominion, the British 
Government at Westminster having 
only very limited powers over the 
administration. It covers 150,333 
square miles. The estimated popula- 
tion in 1950 was: just under 2 million 
Africans; 129,000 Europeans; 8,800 
Asians and others. 

In all three territories the Asians are 
mostly Indians. Note how the white 
population of Southern Rodesia 
greatly exceeds that of Northern 
Rhodesia, and how that of Northern 
Rhodesia greatly exceeds that of 
Nyasaland. 

The Rhodesias are separated by the 
Zambesi River. Until 1923 both were 
administered by the British South 
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Africa Company, Cecil Rhodes’s own 
company. In fact, they are what 
remains of Rhodes’s dream of a vast 
‘white’ state in central Africa. This 
dream is still nursed by many of the 
settlers. 

They are also associated with David . 
Livingstone. Until 1935 the capital 
of Northern Rhodesia was a town 
named after the famous  doctor- 
missionary. 

‘I have sometimes said to my 
friends,’ remarked Griffiths in the 
debate, ‘that it is a problem of how to 
reconcile Cecil Rhodes with David 
Livingstone—the Empire builder with 
the liberator... . 

‘My heart,’ he added, ‘warms more 
to the Livingstone tradition than to 
the other. But there it is. One finds 
this everywhere, in Nyasaland parttcu- 
larly and in Northern Rhodesia, 
where Africans talk about David 
Livingstone as being still alive.” 


The crux. The crux of the difficulty 
is the unique status enjoyed by 
Southern Rhodesia. Although in 
theory there is a democratic constitu- 
tion, under which the Southern Rho- 
desian Parliament (Legislative Assem- 
bly) is elected by popular vote, in 
practice the franchise qualifications — 
are such that only a few dozen 
Africans are on the register of electors. 
In fact it is a white Government elected 
by the white population, who number 
only one in 170 of the whole. 

Sir Godfrey Huggins, the Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia, is an 
ardent federalist. He recently said: ‘I 
would be prepared to push federation 
through whether the Africans sup- 
ported it or not.’ The settlers of 
Southern Rhodesia have entertained 
hopes of merging with Northern 
Rhodesia for years. As long ago as 
1930 Lord Passfield (Sidney Webb), 
during his brief spell at the Colonial 
Office, rejected proposals for amal- 
gamation, on the grounds that the 
Africans of Northern Rhodesia were’ 
bitterly opposed. 

Many Southern Rhodesian settlers 
look south with envious eyes to the 
Union of South Africa, where the com- 
pletely independent Malan Govern- 
ment rules unchecked by Whitehall. 
On the other hand, Northern Rho- 
desian settlers look south with envious 
eyes to Southern Rhodesia, where the 
almost independent Huggins Govern- 
ment rules with but slight curbs, and 
those more theoretical than real, 
from London. 

In a discussion 
Rhodesian 


in the Northern 
Legislative Council in 


he remarked: 


1950, the leader of the elected white 
group said: ‘I am a bitter opponent 
of the Colonial Office and it is my 
intention to break that stranglehold 
on our country.’ On another occasion 


‘Our best chance of 
breaking with the Colonial Office 
lies in federation.’ 

Under the circumstances the Afri- 
cans of Northern Rhodesia and of 
Nyasaland hug ‘the stranglehold’ of 
the Colonial Office, fearing that 
federation might reduce them to the 
status of their fellow continentals in 
‘free’ Southern Rhodesia. Deepening 
their uneasiness is the fact that since 
the war, for every 100 immigrants to 
Northern Rhodesia from the United 
Kingdom, there have been 174 from 
the Union of South Africa, many of 
them opén supporters of Apartheid. 

‘Apartheid is casting a_ sinister 
shadow over Africa,’ said Griffiths. 

A new political party advocating 
Apartheid was established in Southern 
Rhodesia last September. And 
‘Nationalist’? propaganda in both 
Rhodesias (urging the absorption of 
the territories into the Union of 
South Africa) is widely believed, says 
Griffiths, to be ‘subsidised from un- 
official organisations south of the 
Limpopo.’ 

The Limpopo separates Southern 
Rhodesia from the Union of South 
Africa. 


Two Black One White. African 
suspicions of the proposed Central 
African Federation were not allayed 


by the Victoria Falls Conference, held 
last September to discuss the Report 
of the Commission on the Closer 
Association of the British Territories 
in Central Africa. The main features 
of this report were summarised in some 
detail in last July’s Fact. 

The Labour Government arranged 
for African members to be included in 
the delegations to the Victoria Falls 
Conference from Nyasaland and 
Southern Rhodesia, but had no voice 
in the selection of the Southern 
Rhodesian delegation. However, ‘I 
made it known, said Griffiths, who 
was Colonial Secretary at the time, 
‘that in our view representatives of 
the Africans from Southern Rhodesia 
should attend as well.’ 

The Huggins Government sent an 
all-white delegation. 

‘The first thing, the first minute, of 
the Conference at Victoria Falls,’ said 
Griffiths, “emphasised the essential 
difference between Southern Rhodesia’s 
policy of political advance towards 
Africans and the policy of the two 
northern territories. There were Afri- 
cans representing their own people of 
the two northern territories and no 
Africans representing the Africans of 
Southern Rhodesia.’ 


Three Fears. African opposition in 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia 
arises from three fears. 

One, the fear that they may lose 
their Protectorate status. Although 
the project is for a federation of the 
three countries, leaving internal policy 
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in the hands of the present administra- 
tion in each case, Africans fear that 
federation may turn out to be the 
beginning of their absorption into a 
‘white’ State characterised by the 
injustices they believe to exist in 
Southern Rhodesia. 

Two, the fear, of losing their land— 
the fear of peasants the world over. 

Three, the fear that the Africans’ 
progress towards self-government, pro- 
gress that had been encouraged in 
every possible way by the Labour 
Government, would be retarded. 

To meet these objections, the 
Victoria Falls Conference decided: 

One, that the Protectorate status of 
the two territories should be preserved. 
‘This, therefore, excludes,’ said the 
communique, ‘any consideration now 
or in the future of amalgamation of 
the three territories unless a majority 
of the inhabitants of all three territories 
desire it.’ 

Two, land questions should remain 
the prerogative of the territorial 
Government, not of the federal 
authority. ‘That means,’ said 
Griffiths, ‘that the existing Land 
Settlement Ordinances should be pre- 
served, and that on all these questions 
the authority of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies should remain com- 
pletely unimpaired.’ 

Three, in the words of the com- 
munique: ‘The political advancement 
of the peoples of Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, both in local and 
territorial government, must remain... 
the responsibility of the Government 
and Legislature of each territory, and 
not of any federal authority.’ 

The communique added: ‘It was 
further agreed that if any form of 
closer association is eventually decided 
on, all these rights should be enshrined 
as an integral part of the constitution.’ 


Co-operative Attitude. At first the 
Northern Rhodesian Africans were 
prepared to continue the discussions, 
though they felt certain matters should 
be clarified. For example, Clause 7 of 
the communique stated, ‘There was 
general agreement in the Conference 
that economic and political partner- 
ship between Europeans and Africans 
is the only policy under which federa- 
tion could be brought about.’ What 
did this mean ? 

Griffiths himself was emphatic 
enough. ‘Once we accept the policy of 
partnership,’ he said in the Debate on 
March 4, ‘every doctrine and practice 
of. racial superiority must go.’ But 
he was clearly uneasy ; and in any case 
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THE HEALTH SERVICE IN PERSPECTIVE. 


BY DOCTOR: SOMER VIELE HASTINGS: “MPs sles Getze 


THE HEALTH SERVICE introduced by the Labour 
Government just over three years ago is deservedly 
popular. Although it has put a great strain on 
doctors, dentists and hospitals, it has done so 
because, with certain minor exceptions, it is—or 
was until the Butler axe fell—free to all. Nearly 
everyone at some time or other has made use of 
its provisions. 

By general admission the most satisfactory and 
efficient part of the Service are the hospitals. Yet, 
although there are 22,000 more hospital beds now 
than there were three years ago, there are still 
not nearly enough. People are more willing to 
enter hospital than used to be the case. It is not 
only that they are now generally received in a 
kindler way; even more important is that they 
realise that the best treatment is now available to 
them everywhere. 

What happened in July, 1948, was that the 
distinction between municipal and voluntary 
hospitals was abolished and all the various hos- 
pitals in a district, instead of each being a law 
unto itself, are now part of a unified whole. 
Moreover the units are large, each consisting of 
a hundred or more hospitals, so that all these 
many hospitals are available to the sufferer in 
each district, instead of only one or two as was 
the case before. 

The way the work is organised in the hospitals 
also makes them efficient. In all the larger hos- 
pitals there are specialised departments for medi- 
cine and surgery, for diseases of the eye, skin, 
nose and throat, and so on. In some hospitals 
there are departments for brain disease, chest 
surgery, etc. as well. In addition, there are 
facilities for pathology, X-rays, massage and 
other specialities. 


Equally important, most of the departments 


are themselves organised as teams for efficient 
service. In a surgical department, for instance, 
there is generally a specialist surgeon—a man or 
woman of great experience—who is helped by an 
assistant surgeon and one or more registrars and 
house surgeons. In this way the assistance of 
the most experienced is always available to anyone 
in need. 


SO MUCH FOR THE hospitals and their expert staffs. 
But what about the other members of the Health 
Service whose business it is to keep people out 
of hospital, or failing that, to recognise disease 
early enough to give the hospitals a fair chance? 
Are we quite sure that they are equally efficient? 

A century and more ago there were terrible 
epidemics of infectious diseases like typhoid and 
cholera, but a proper drainage system and pure 
water supply have gone far to wipe these out. 
Poverty, bad food, unhealthy conditions at home 
and at work were also responsible for much pre- 
ventible disease. But today things are very 
different and the possibilities of a healthy life are 
within the grasp of almost all of us, if only we 
have the knowledge and keenness to take 
advantage of them. In other words, the emphasis 
in preventive medicine has shifted from the 
environment to the individual. 

Most people want to keep well and are ready 
to take trouble if they are told what to do. The 
right person to teach people the laws of health 
and help them to keep fit, as well as to recognise 
disease early so that it can be efficiently treated 
by specialist or in hospital, is the general prac- 
titioner, the family doctor. It is his business also 
to deal with less severe illnesses in the home. He 
must therefore always be the most important link 
in the whole medical chain. Has he kept pace 
with the times? 

I am convinced that we have better trained 
general practitioners in Britain than in any other 
country in the world, and I am certain that with 
few exceptions these practitioners are anxious to 
turn out first-quality work. But their conditions 
of service under the National Health Act are 
all against this. 


TO BEGIN WITH, general practitioners are not paid 
by salary, as are hospital doctors, but by what is 
called capitation—that is, so much per year for 
each person who selects them as doctor. The 
doctor therefore is encouraged to be more con- 
cerned about collecting “heads” than getting or 
keeping his patients well. Because people have 
acquired the bottle of medicine habit and 
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because the doctor is afraid of losing his patients 
he is content to order Niagaras of medicine which 
are increasing in volume every year. While this 
competition for patients exists, instruction in 
healthy living will be looked upon as advertising 
by other doctors and this has always been frowned 
upon by the profession. 

Except where doctors have formed partnerships 
(and thank heaven these are increasing) each 
doctor is working as an isolated unit. This 
means that he has to assume an omniscience 
which he knows he does not possess, and also 
that there is none of that team work which is so 
valuable in hospital. It also means that, however 
short of doctors an area may be, a new doctor 
has the greatest difficulty in starting practice; 
he can only secure patients by enticing them 
away from another doctor, unless the district 
happens to be growing very rapidly indeed. 

Most of these defects existed before the Health 
Service was introduced, but it is a fair criticism 
of the Service that the defects remain. 

This is how Dr. A. G. Collings in his monu- 
mental report on “‘General Practice in England 
Today” (Lancet, March, 1950), puts it: ‘‘The 
present state of general practice is unsatisfactory. 
Its defects existed before the National Health 
Service Act and arise from the failure to define 
general practice and to establish and maintain 
standards.” 


/ 


THE HOSPITAL DOCTOR has another advantage 
over the general practitioner. He works with his 
colleagues in a well equipped hospital with patho- 
logists, X-rays, massage, etc. at his service. The 
general practitioner is too often cut off entirely 
from the hospital and works in a surgery with 
little modern equipment. General practice will 
never be what it can and ought to be until the 
doctors are brought together in Health Centres 
where they can work as a team in close association 
with each other and with the clinics, home nurses, 
health visitors and other preventive services. 

It may be suggested that the present is not the 
time for building Health Centres and that homes 
must come first. But existing buildings can be 
adapted. Unless some Health Centres are built 
now and experience gained as to the type of 
Centre most suitable to the character of the 
British people, we shall be uncertain how to 
proceed when building restrictions are relaxed. 

Give the general practitioners of this country 
as good conditions as the hospital doctors, and 
the work they will turn out will be just as good. 


DR. SOMERVILLE HASTINGS 


A pioneer, and one-time President, of the 
Socialist Medical Association, Dr. Hastings has 
been M.P. for Barking since 1945. He was 
formerly M.P. for Reading. He writes as a 
Socialist, a surgeon and a member of the N.E. 
Metropolitan Regional Hospital Board. Com- 
menting on the recent Health Service changes, 
Dr. Hastings said: ‘Any change that discourages 
the seeking of advice at the earliest possible 
moment is dangerous.’ He added: ‘The attack 
on the people’s health should cause us no sur- 
prise, for the Tory Party strenuously opposed 
Labour’s National Health Service Act and voted 
against it both at its second and third readings.’ 
A vigorous 74, Dr. Hastings was in the early I.L.P. 
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he was by then no longer Colonial 
Secretary. 

The Northern Rhodesians at Vic- 
toria Falls declared: ‘Africans would 
be willing to consider the question of 
federation...after the policy of 
partnership in Northern Rhodesia had 
been defined and, as so defined, put 
into progressive operation.’ (Clause 6 
of the communique.) They agreed 
that the conference should be recalled 
in July of this year. 

In the interval, it was assumed that 
discussions would be held to reach 
a definition of partnership. Griffiths 
urged that they should commence at 
once. 

The Victoria Falls Conference was 
held on September 21. Two weeks 
later, Parliament was dissolved. On 
October 25 Labour was defeated in the 
General Election. At the Colonial 
Office, Jim Griffiths, the ex-coalminer, 
gave way to Oliver Lyttelton, big 
businessman. 

The discussions to arrive at a 
definition of partnership were never 
called. Instead, Sir Godfrey Huggins, 
‘who in a speech on the Victoria Falls 
Conference had referred to the 
‘swollen heads’ of the African 
‘delegates, flew to London for private 
talks with Lyttelton and the Minister 
for Commonwealth Relations, Lord 
Ismay. The Governor of Northern 
Rhodesia and the Governor of 
Nyasaland also attended. They decided 
to bring forward the projected July 
conference to April. No Africans were 
consulted. 

Discontent mounted. Committees 
of action were formed. ‘Now there 
is talk of strikes because the confer- 


ence has been brought forward,’ 
said Griffiths. ‘They think it has 
been designed to rush federation 
through.’ 


It was for this reason that the 
Labour Party raised the issue in 
Parliament at the first opportunity. 
To test Lyttelton’s attitude they 
demanded that the conference should 
be held in July as originally intended. 

When Lyttleton refused, Griffiths 
divided the House. The Liberals 
supported him. The Government 
majority (265 to 238) was only 18. 


Why Federate? The African’s mis- 
givings about Central African Federa- 
tion are wholly political. Bluntly, they 
are not convinced that they will get a 
fair deal from the whites. But they 
acknowledge the economic and social 
advantages of more closely associating 
the three countries. 


The Victoria Falls Conference com- 
munique stated: ‘The Conference 
recognised the advantages which—if 
an acceptable scheme with adequate 
safeguards for all could be agreed 
upon—would arise from the common 
handling of problems that transcend 
territorial boundaries, such as com- 
munications, research, defence, higher 
education, and the planning of 
economic development.’ 

The report of the Closer Association 
Commission (FAcT July 1951) con- 
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tained detailed proposals to safeguard 
the Africans’ interests. It was on the 
basis of this report that the Africans 
co-operated at the Victoria Falls 
Conference and were prepared to 
co-operate at the resumed conference 
next July. Now all the Labour 
Government’s patient and sympathetic 
work seems to have been undone. 

By ill-considered hasty action, the 
Churchill Government is fast losing 
the confidence of African leaders. 
Hope of an agreed settlement recedes. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S CHINA POLICY 


Vital Points. On February 5 a 
crowded house waited excitedly for 
the first Foreign Affairs debate of the 
session. Contrary to expectation Mr. 
Churchill did not open with a state- 
ment on his Washington talks, but 
instead put up Mr. Eden to make a 
general review of the international 
situation. Though perhaps over- 
optimistic on some matters, he made, 
on the whole, an objective analysis of 
the problems facing Britain. But he 
failed to convince the Opposition 
benches on two vital points. Firstly, 
that Mr. Churchill had not made a 
secret agreement with Mr. Truman to 
drop the Labour Government’s policy 
of containment in the Far East in 
favour of spreading the war to China. 
Secondly, that the dangerous and 
irresponsible speeches __ attributed 
recently to such leading American 
figures as Dulles, Taft, Kimball and 
others, all of whom advocated attack- 
ing the Chinese mainland, could be 
dismissed as unimportant. 

The Labour Opposition therefore 
tabled a motion for the second day of 
the debate, which carefully censured 
Mr. Churchill’s activities in the United 
States, without criticising Mr. Eden’s 
foreign policy as a whole. It read as 
follows :— 

That this House takes note of the 
Foreign Secretary’s statement, wel- 
comes his adherence to the policy 
followed by the previous Admini- 
stration of His Late Majesty with 
regard to the Korean conflict and the 
relations between Great Britain and 
China, but regrets the Prime Minister’s 
failure to give adequate expression to 
this policy in the course of his recent 
visit to the United States of America. 


Owing to the death of the King, 
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the debate had to be abandoned, and 
was not resumed until February 26, 
when Mr. Morrison pressed the same 
motion. 


Welcome Assurances. In one respect 
the second day’s debate was entirely 
successful from the Opposition’s point 
of view, for the censure motion did 
succeed in extracting from the reluctant 
Mr. Churchill certain welcome assur- 
ances—welcome, that is, to most 
people on this side of the Atlantic. 

‘I made it plain a month ago, in 
my first speech on my return from 
America,’ said Churchill, ‘that I was 
opposed to action that would involve 
us or our Allies of the United Nations 
in a war in China. I drew the attention 
of the House to General Omar 
Bradley’s statement—‘We would be 
fighting the wrong nation in the 
wrong war and in the wrong place.’ ’ 

He continued: 

“I must remind the House that I have 
never changed my opinion about the 
danger of ‘our getting involved in 
China. When the Chinese first came 
into Korea, after the Russian-insti- 
gated attack by the North Koreans, I 
said in the House—‘‘The plan would 
evidently be to get the United States 
and the United Nations. . . involved 
as deeply as possible in China, and 
thus prevent the reinforcement of 
Europe and the building up of our 
defensive strength there to a point 
where it would be an effectual deter- 
rent. It is one of the most well-known 
—almost hackneyed—strategical and 
tactical methods, to draw your 
Opponent’s resources. to one part of 
the field and then at the right moment, 
to strike in another. Military history 
shows countless examples of this and 
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of variants of it. Surely, however, the 
United Nations should avoid by every 
means in their power becoming 
entangled inextricably in a war with 
‘China.”’’ 

Having quoted this earlier speech, 
the Prime Minister declared: ‘I have 
never departed from those views in 
any way, either publicly or privately.’ 

Later, he added: ‘There is no truth 
in the suggestion that any secret or 
private arrangements were made or any 
change of policy agreed upon, formally 
or informally, actual or implied, by 
me or my right hon. Friend the 
Foreign Secretary, on these issues 
‘during our visit to the United States.’ 


Four Points. Churchill summed up 
his long speech with the following four 
points: 

“One. There is no change in our 
policy towards the United States, 
towards the United Nations or towards 
the war in Korea. 

‘Two. On the circumstances which 
might justify action not confined to 
Korea, we have only followed and 
conformed to the policy for which the 
late Government were responsible and 
for which no two men were more 
personally responsible than the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition and the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken to us 
(Mr. Morrison)... . 

“Three. I believe that on both sides 
of the Atlantic we are convinced, as I 
have argued since the beginning of 
these troubles, that nothing could be 
more foolish than for the armies of 
the United States or the United 
Nations to become engulfed in the 
vast areas of China, and also that 
few adventures could be less successful 
or fruitful than for Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek to plunge on to the 


- mainland. 


‘Four. If the truce is made only to 
be broken, a very grave situation will 
arise in which we must act as good 
comrades to our American and other 
United Nation friends and as a loyal 
member of the United Nations 
Organisation. In this case, our action, 
like that contemplated by our pre- 
decessors, will be prompt, resolute and 
effective.’ 

If the Prime Minister had only given 
the House these assurances at the begin- 
ning of the debate, or better still on his 
return from Washington, a great deal 
of anxiety would have been avoided. 


Red Herrings. With the skill that 
comes of many years of fishing in 
rough waters, Mr. Churchill succeeded, 
at the beginning of the debate, in 


drawing two outsized herrings across 
the trail. The first, relating to atomic 
development, had nothing to do with 
the debate whatever and had little 
effect except to bring credit to the late 
Labour Government. He reported 
that progress was far more advanced 
than most people supposed. The 
second red herring, relating to the 
previous government’s commitments 
on bombing China, was certainly 
relevant, though Mr. Churchill’s pro- 
priety in disclosing the contents of 
secret State papers may well be open 
to question. 

What transpired, after lengthy argu- 
ment as to whether the Prime Minister 
could quote from such papers without 
publishing them, was that last May 
the Labour Government agreed with 
the Americans that in the event of 
strong air attacks on United Nations’ 
troops, the commanders in the field 
should be permitted to neutralise the 
bases from which the attacks came. 
This was a specific military agreement, 
made to save British and other lives 
in a certain contingency only. It in no 
way invalidated Labour’s cardinal 
principle of confining the war to 
Korea, and if possible getting an agreed 
truce by negotiation. 


Attlee’s Statement. Mr. Attlee ex- 
plained the situation in a statement, 
issued on February 28:— 

‘As there is some misapprehension 
as to the attitude of the Labour 
Government in regard to the Korean 
war, owing to the disclosure by the 
Prime Minister of the substance of one 
of a series of confidential communi- 
cations on the military operations in 
Korea exchanged between the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and the 
United States, I am setting out the 
facts. 

‘There had been pressure in certain 
American quarters for the extension 
of the war in the Far East by various 
operations including a naval blockade 
of the mainland, military operations 
against China and the bombing of 
Manchurian cities. The two Govern- 
ments were opposed to such a policy. 
From time to time questions arose as 
to the conduct of the operations in the 
Korean theatre of war and these were 
the subject of correspondence. Among 
them was the question of what action 
should be taken in the event of heavy 
air attacks being launched against the 
forces of the United Nations by air- 
craft from bases on the far side of the 
Yalu River. It was represented that 
where attacks of this kind took place, 
it was unreasonable that the General 
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Officer Commanding should be pre- 
cluded from attacking these airfields. 
The Labour Government agreed with 
this point of view and the Government 
of the United States were informed 
that in these circumstances, after con- 
sultation with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment or, if time did not allow, with 
the British liaison officers on the spot, 
the General Officer Commanding 
should be permitted to attack those 
airfields from which the attacks were 
being launched. It is obvious that 
there was here no departure from the 
general policy of confining operations 
to the Korean theatre of war.’ 

The commitment made by the 
Labour Government, therefore, was 
against a contingency that had not 
arisen and which it is to be fervently 
hoped will never arise. 


INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY 


Road to Peace. International 
Women’s Day, celebrated in various 
countries between mid-March and mid- 
April, evoked an appeal from the 
Socialist International ‘to the women 
of all countries.’ : 

In many countries the occasion is 
being exploited by the Communist 
Party. 

Sent in the names of Morgan 
Phillips, Chairman of the Socialist 
International, and Julius Braunthal, 
its Secretary, on March 5, the message 
remarked: 

‘It is on this day that the womenfolk 
of many countries reaffirm their deep 
longing for the peace of the world and 
for a free and dignified way of life.’ 


Aggressive Communism. Not long 
ago, the statement continued, Socialists 
from 20 nations met to determine how 
the menace to peace could be defeated. 
‘Their discussions revealed only too 
clearly that the all-pervading fear of 
war which now grips the world is the 
aggressive policy of Soviet Com- 
munism.’ 

On that occasion the Socialist Inter- 
national declared that the Soviet 
leaders could prove their desire for 
peace by taking four simple steps. 

1. By coming rapidly to a peaceful 
settlement in Korea. 

2. By agreeing to free elections 
throughout Germany under _inter- 
national supervision. 

3. By signing the Austrian Peace 
Treaty. 

4. By stopping the war of nerves 
against Yugoslavia. 

‘These are the aims,’ say Phillips 
and Braunthal in their message, ‘of 
the Socialist International.’ 
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CONSERVATIVE 
HOUSING POLICY 


Election Issue. There is little doubt 
that the coming local elections will be 
fought in many districts on the housing 
issue. Local authorities in England 
and Wales may now grant up to one- 
half of their housing allocations to 
persons able and willing to pay a 
private builder to build a house for 
them. In Scotland the ratio has been 
increased from one-tenth to one-fifth. 
As about 80 per cent of all local 
(housing) authorities are at present 
controlled by anti-Labour forces there 
is a real danger that the new permitted 
ratios will become the rule rather than 
the exception. 


The sale of council houses is also to 
be permitted. This will reduce the 
letting pool even where houses are 
sold to sitting tenants, as most tenants 
move occasionally and all tenants die 
in time. A council house vacated at 
present moves back into the letting 
pool to be let to someone in need. 


The cost of purchasing a postwar 
house is likely to be pretty stiff. A 
deposit, including legal fees and stamp 
duty, is likely to be between £150 
and £250, while weekly outgoings 
will be between £2 10s. and £3 ISs. 
according to the size of the house. 


This is clearly beyond the range of 


the majority of wage-earners. 


The Government’s official statement 
(Circular 73/51) on houses built under 
private licence adds: 


Fouses may be built under licence either 
for letting or for sale. When it is 
proposed to build houses for letting it 
will often not be possible to identify 
in advance the actual persons who are 
to occupy the houses though it will 
usually be possible to ascertain for 
what kind of worker the house is 
interded. When houses are to be built 
for sale licences should not be issued 
in respect of houses for sale to unknown 
purchasers. Houses built under licence 
must go, and be seen to go, to persons 
with a housing need comparable to 
that served by houses built by the 
authority. 


Each licence should relate to not more 
than one structurally separate building, 
e.g. a single house or a pair of semi- 
detached houses. In suitable cases a 
number of licences can be issued to a 


single builder building a number of 


houses for approved occupiers. 
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HOUSING SUBSIDIES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


. County Council 
Exchequer Housin, 8, Contribution 
Z Authority’s : 
Subsidy Rate Subsidy (where 
z appropriate) 
Lys. 2S Las-ve £ 
GENERAL STANDARD SUBSIDY FOR ORDINARY 
HOUSE 26 14 0 8 18 0 
SPECIAL STANDARD SUBSIDY AT MINISTER'S 
DISCRETION FOR HOUSES FOR THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL POPULATION .. 35 14 0 2 NN). 9) 2) 
SPECIAL STANDARD SUBSIDY AT MINISTER’S 
DISCRETION FOR AREAS OF LOW RENTS 
AND SUBSTANTIAL HOUSING RESPONSI- 
BILITIES : 3514° 0 2 VO} 20 2 
EXTRA SUBSIDY AT. THE MINISTER‘S DIs- Not Exceeding | Corresponding 
CRETION IN HEAVILY BURDENED AREAS 49 0 Reducation 
EXTRA SUBSIDY FOR HOUSES ON EXPENSIVE 
SITES WHERE THE DEVELOPED SITE COSTS 
MORE THAN £3,000 PER ACRE FOR EACH 
£1,000 OR PART THEREOF IN EXCESS, DIS- 
REGARDING ANY EXCESS OVER £10,000 Pipa weols) [SiO 
ORDINARY SUBSIDY FOR FLATS ON EXPENSIVE SITES 
Cost Per Acre of Site as Developed meee Ses 
£.'s; ud Ee sid: 
MORE THAN £1,500 BUT NOT MORE THAN £4,000 Ss AK, 17 12 0 
MORE THAN £4,000 BUT NOT MORE THAN £5,000 .. 54590. (Sip sied 
MORE THAN £5,000 BUT NOT MORE THAN £6,000 .. 55510) 40 18 10 O 
MORE THAN £6,000 BUT NOT MORE THAN £8,000 .. 57.70) 30 19') 0 "0 
MORE THAN £8,000 BUT NOT MORE THAN £10,000 58) 190 mae: 8) 
MORE THAN £10, bon BUT NOT MORE THAN £12, 000 60 18 0 20s Gano 
MORE THAN £12,0 
Exchequer Subuay “£60 18s. increased by £1 19s. for each 
additional £2,000 or part of £2,000 in the cost per acre 
of the site as developed. 
Rate Subsidy £20 6s. increased by 13s. for each addi- 
tional £2,000 or part of £2,000 in the cost per acre of 


the site as developed. 


SPECIAL SUBSIDY FOR FLATS ON EXPENSIVE SITES IN BLOCKS OF 
FOUR STORIES OR MORE WITH LIFTS 


3 . 7 Exchequer Rate 
Cost Per Acre of Site as Developed ‘Subsidy Subsidy 
TSRACE “ace | SG 
MORE THAN £1,500 BUT NOT MORE THAN £4,000 .. ae 63 6 40 22 17 20 
MORE THAN £4,000 BUT NOT MORE THAN £5,000 .. ee 64 19 O 23). 810 
MORE THAN £5,000 BUT NOT MORE THAN £6,000 .. Bs 66 0 0 23. 755-00 
MORE THAN £6,000 BUT NOT MORE THAN £8,000 .. 2 67 10 O 24 5 0 
MORE THAN £8,000 BUT NOT MORE THAN £10,000 KS 6990 24 18 O 
MORE THAN £10,000 BUT NOT MORE THAN £12,000 Be 78) 40 25: thao 
MORE THAN £12,000: 
Exchequer Subsidy £71 8s. increased by £11 9s, for each 
additional £2,000 or part of £2,000 in the site as 
developed. 
Rate Subsidy £25 11s. increased by 13s. for each addi- 
tional £2,000 or part of £2,000 in the cost per acre of 
the site as developed. 
HOUSING SUBSIDIES UNCHANGED IN AMOUNT 
oe Exchequer Rate 
pubetdy Subsidy Subsidy 
£Usaad: BOSS. Gh 
EXTRA SUBSIDIES IN AREAS SUBJECT TO MINING SUBSIDENCE 
NOT EXCEEDING A 2105-0 I Oy *O) 
EXTRA SUBSIDIES FOR PRESERVATION OF CHARACTER OF 
SURROUNDINGS NOT EXCEEDING 5 0-510 Zi TS 
GRANTS TO PERSONS OTHER THAN LOCAL AUTHORITIES FOR 
THE BUILDING OF NEW HOUSES FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL POPULATION 5 ESP A) — 
GRANTS TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES FOR HOSTELS £5 per bedroom 
GRANTS TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES FOR RECONDITIONING Three-quarters| One-quarter of 
of the the estimated 
estimated loss loss 
GRANTS FOR BUILDING EXPERIMENTS At discretion 
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The plans and outline specification 
should be approved by the local 
authority. . . 

The use of scarce materials should not be 
permitted to a greater extent than that 
adopted by the authority in their own 
houses size for size... . 

The maximum superficial area of a house 
built under licence should be 1,500 
Sqs ft? ares 

The condition that construction must be 
started within two months of the date 
of issue of the licence is cancelled... . 

Arrangements may be made by mutual 
agreement between local authorities 
to deal with applications from a person 
living in one district who desires to 
move to another district and to build 
a house there for his own occupation. 
In such cases a licence may be issued 
by the authority in the area where the 
house is to be built, on the under- 
standing that the licence is chargeable 
against the quota of the authority for 
the district in which the applicant at 
present lives... . 

Every house in respect of which a licence 
is issued must be subject to a limit of 
building cost, and to a condition 
prescribing the maximum selling price 
and rent chargeable. .. . 

The approved maximum sale price is to 
be determined by the authority and 
should represent what in their opinion 
is the fair price for the completed 
house based on the cost of building, 
land development and other costs 
incidental to building a house... . 


This was followed by Circular 21/52 
giving additional advice on the subject. 
It states: 


There are throughout the country many 
plots of land, with services already 
available, which by reason of their 
limited size are unsuitable for muni- 
cipal housing schemes but are suitable 
for the erection of a single house or a 
small number of houses by private 
persons. 

House building on these sites can be 
speeded up because services are already 
available, and such sites will be 
specially suitable for small builders. 

In selecting sites for their own housing 
operations the authority should, so far 
as possible, avoid the use of sites 
which are owned by builders who 
themselves propose to build houses on 
these sites. 

Continuity of building is a material 
factor in the progress and efficiency of 
private building. Where a _ builder 
desires to build a number of houses on 
a site, such continuity, and the assur- 
ance that houses should go and be seen 
to go to persons in need of a house, 
can be satisfied by issuing licences in a 
block for a suitable number of houses 
at the same time on condition that the 
occupants of the houses when com- 
pleted are approved by the authority. 
Such arrangements have, it is under- 
stood, already been made as a matter 
of current administration by a number 


HOUSING SUBSIDIES IN SCOTLAND 


5 Exchequer Rate 
Subsidy Contribution Contribution 
Increased Lit. id. Eapsamds 
SUBSIDY FOR HOUSES FOR THE GENERAL POPULATION: 
HOUSES OF THREE APARTMENTS OR LESS .. 39 15 0 13°30 
HOUSES OF FOUR APARTMENTS z 42 5 0 [4 ee5ar0 
HOUSES OF FIVE APARTMENTS OR MORE Sipe te 4615 0 [5 1077.0 
SPECIAL SUBSIDY FOR HOUSES FOR THE AGRICULTURAL 
POPULATION: 
HOUSES OF THREE APARTMENTS OR LESS .. 5115 0 134 °S>,0 
HOUSES OF FOUR APARTMENTS 54 5 0 14 5 0 
HOUSES OF FIVE APARTMENTS OR MORE 58 15 0 15 10 0 
SUBSIDY FOR SELF-CONTAINED HOSTEL UNITS 20'+.01.0 Ee Ch po) 
Supplementary Contributions Unchanged 
HOUSES IN REMOTE AREAS : Variable = 
HOUSFS IN CLEARANCE AREAS AND ON CENTRAL SITES Up to £20 Half Exchequer 
contribution 
LIFTS IN FLATS 7 0,0 
MINERAL SUPPORT ‘ ae Up to £2 
PRESERVATION ©F CHARACTER | OF SURROUNDINGS saa Up to £5 “p 
BUILDING EXPERIMENTS : as Variable — 


Other Contributions Unchanged 


HOSTELS (NOT SELF-CONTAINED) 


GRANTS FOR AGRICULTURAL COTTAGES ‘PROVIDED BY PRIVATE 


PERSONS 


SUBSIDIES FOR IMPROVEMENT OF HOUSING ACCOMMODATION rare a 


of local authorities, and the Minister 
agrees that it is appropriate to make 
them. 

There are many houses with three or 
more bedrooms occupied by one or 
two persons who would be glad to have 
a smaller house if they could get 
one. 

Many authorities have found that the 
building of small houses in their own 
programme has enabled them to meet 
the needs of these persons and at the 
same time to make a larger house 
available for family use. Similar 
results should often be attainable from 
the building of small houses under 
licence, and the authority should keep 
the point in mind in considering appli- 
cations for licences for the building of 
small houses to be occupied by persons 
who would thus release larger houses. 


Interest Charges. On November 10 
1951 and again on February 9 1952, 
the Government raised the rate of 
interest charged by the Public Works 
Loans Board to local authorities. The 
rates of interest charged since 1948 
are: 


Jan. Nov. Feb. 
1948 1951 1952 
ois Sou tea/e 
Loans for a period of 
not more than 5 
years eee 2 22 
Loans for more than 
5 but not more 
Chang Seyeatsueme ees nS 32 
Loans for more than 
15 years .. Lets, See tes 


To help offset the increased rates of 
interest the Government introduced 
new housing subsidies, effective from 
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£7 per bedroom — 


February 29 1952, although an Act 
of Parliament will be necessary to 
sanction them. But these are not 
all they are made out to be. Mr. 
Macmillan implied that the Govern- 
ment would meet the whole of the 
extra subsidy needed to keep the rents 
of new council dwellings from going 
up sharply. In practice part of the 
burden has fallen upon the local 
housing authorities. 


They had to find £5 10s. for each 
house built under Labour. Now they 
have to find £8 18s. for each house. 
This will have the effect of making 
each Tory council give as many 
licences as possible for private building 
if they have not already done so. In 
any case, increased housing subsidies 
will not offset the increased loan 
charges for the other vital services that 
local authorities borrow money for, 
such as water, sewerage, schools and 
roads, etc. 


Speaking at Bishop Auckland on 
March 8, Hugh Dalton said: ‘Local 
authorities are having to pay much 
higher interest rates on loans for all 
purposes. They hoped that as regards 
housing this would be offset by subsi- 
dies in such a way that neither rents 
nor rates would have to be increased. 
But the Tories have let the Local 
Authorities down. Increased subsidies 
will fall on the ratepayer-and there is 
no assurance that the rate of interest 
will not again be put up.’ 


In fact, it was put up in the Budget 
three days later. The increased Bank 
Rate will prove a heavy burden on the 
rates. 


HONOURABLE AND RIGHT HONOURABLE GENTLEMEN 


THE ANALYSIS of Labour and Conservative M.Ps on 
this page clearly reveals that the Conservative Party is 
still a class party. Individual occupations may not 
tally with total of M.Ps, as some Members list several 
occupations. See also Fact for December last. 


WHAT THEY DO 


Occupation Tory | Labour 

ACCOUNTANTS, ETC. 8 | 3 
ADVERTISING, PRINTING, ETC. 4 | — 
ARCHITECTS | | | 
ARTISTS ; | — 
AUTHORS AND JOURNALISTS 5| 7 
BARRISTERS .. 63 31 
BANKERS i 4 = 
BROADCASTING ve 3 | 6 
BUSINESS MANAGERS, ETC. .. 20 5 
BUILDING WORKERS | | 
CARPENTERS | 3 
CHAINWORKERS : | 
CIVIL SERVANTS 21 4 
CLERICAL WORKERS = 5 
COALMINERS = | 37 
COMMERCE = | 
COMPANY DIRECTORS 142 | ai 
CHEMISTS ; 4 | — 
CLOTHING AND TEXTILE TRADE 6 ee 
DECORATORS | 4 
DENTISTS | <= | 2 
DESIGNERS : | — | 3 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE ae | | 
ELECTRICIANS | : | I 
ENGINEERS 13 25 
ENGINEERING WORKERS | 23 17 
EXPLORERS 5 | 3 | | 
FARMERS AND LANDOWNERS } 50 3 
FOOD AND CATERING 8 | @ 
FOREIGN SERVICE 17 id 
GLASSBLOWER | ne | 
HOUSEWIVES | 4 3 
HAIRDRESSERS | = 3 
INSURANCE ie 8 8 
IRON AND STEEL WORKERS = 2 
INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS | 

INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH ! = 
LECTURERS AND TUTORS 18 52 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT : ef. | 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUAL WORKERS 2 | 
MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS 10 | 7 
MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS 3 | 6 
OPTICIANS ee, | 
POLITICAL WORKERS | 8 | 15 
PLANTERS ; 2 | a 
PRINTING WORKERS ine | 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES II | 2 
RAILWAY WORKERS 20 
RELIGION = 9 
SCHOLASTIC .. 4 25 
SERVICES AND CIVIL AVIATION 47 2 
SCIENTISTS | 3 | = 
SHOP ASSISTANTS | 2 
SHOPKEEPERS | | 2 
SOLICITORS 1 1 
STOCKBROKERS : 9 | = 
SURVEYORS, ESTATE AGENTS 8 | 2 
TEXTILE WORKERS | 3 
TRADE UNION OFFICIALS 2 | 43 
TRANSPORT WORKERS 2 
SOCIAL WORKERS 4 2 
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WHERE THEY WENT 


Education Tory Labour 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION a ah ae 13% 124 
Oxford .. ie th aN: em sO 37 
Cambridge ap a ae im 68 | 17 
London 9 16 
Provincial 9 22 
Welsh es brs ae i | 10 
Scottish .. m: ote Sx ao 7 13 
Trish 3 2 
Foreign ¥ 3 AS ie, 8 9 
Ruskin College .. te 2 = 9 
Catholic Workers Colicse he a — | 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS... Di 2s 3 234 58 
Eton aS aD as # ~ 74 4 
Harrow... se ae ae oil 2k ! 
Winchester a i ie af | 10 4 
Marlborough 9 | | 
Rugby ; 7 | 
Charterhouse tt ae an iy | 6 | 
Haileybury 5 4 
Wellington 4 2 
Repton | 4 | ~ 
Cheltenham 4 2 
Westminster 4 | 
Fettes 4 = 
Oundle 3 - 
Stowe A Sj 
Shrewsbury 2 a 
Tonbridge 2 2 , 
Lancing ot 2 | 
Radley a — 2 
SECONDARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS ee 49 | 92 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AY, 4 | 83 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND EVENING CLASSES _- | 29 
TECHNICAL COLLEGES Jy Hie me aa 24 
FURTHER EDUCATION dy Ae as — 23 
EDUCATED ABROAD 8 ie Nh 9 = 
MILITARY COLLEGES a ie co 36 = 
Sandhurst an ae oe a 23 = 
Woolwich xh oe a ae 2) | — 
R.M.C. Canada a ee es | _ 
R.N. Dartmouth os; Bs “a 7 — 
R.A.F. Cranwell | 3 —_ 


WHO THEY ARE 


Seventy-four Conservative Members of Parliament are 
related either directly or by marriage, or both, to the nobility: 

13 are Baronets. 

8 are related to Baronets. 

3 are related by marriage to Baronets. 

10 are related to Barons. 

5 are related by marriage to Barons. 

4 are related to Viscounts. 

7 are related by marriage to Viscounts. 

9 are related to Earls. 

9 are related by marriage to Earls. 

2 are related to Marquesses (1 son and heir, 1 brother). 

3 are related to Dukes (2 grandsons, 1 brother). 

3 are related by marriage to Dukes (all sons-in-law). 


There are 4 Labour M.P.s related directly or by marriage 
with the nobility. Of these, 1 is a Baronet, 1 is the son and 
heir of a Viscount, | is the brother of a Viscount, and 1 is the 
son-in-law of a Baron. A complete list of Members with 
noble connections will be given in next month’s FACT. 
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STATISTICS 1951 


July | August | September | October | November | December | 
PRODUCTION 
Interim Index of Industrial Production | 
| 
All Industries 1946 = 100 140. | 127 145 150 152 137 
Mining and Quarrying .. ee 1 me 107 95 122004 124 |} AP 119 
Textiles and Clothing .. e ae stg 130 123 140 133 129 a | 
Food, Drink, Tobacco .. ats x = 108 107 111 126 1B2 iS | Be 
Engineering a sd a TS Sean 133 158 164 165 — 
Building and Contracting Bhs as 3 IGP = A 140 140 140 | 130 — 
Bricks, Cement, etc. or Se ae a 174 169° || 190 | 197 202 — 
COAL (thousand tons) 
Ror ycoal prodycuon weekly averages me 3,940 3,462 4,437 4,507 4,557 4,272 
= 4353 | 
Total Coal Consumption (excluding exports): 3,436 3,256 3,716 3,970 4,223 4.274 
1938 average = 3,463 
Coal Exports and Bunker coal = we 247 216 261 POA 262 236 
1938 average = 890 | 
Output per manshift (in tons, 1938 = 1-14) 1-20 1-16 1-22 hee) W2 Pd | 
Total Wage Earners (thousands) ae a 701 699 696 694 695 697 
HOS See OD. 
| 
OVERSEAS TRADE 
(United Kingdom) (in £ millions) | | 
Total Exports (including re-exports) .. 2323. 239°9 218°5 245-8 254:0 | 213-4 
Percentages of 1938 volume at comparable 
Prices =. > a of Ds TOSte ees) 166** 
Total Imports (in £ millions) a 35050 | 368°5 387.3 5ee| 362-6 328-8 314°1 
Imports are now running at about 85 per cent of | | 
the 1938 volume. 
Exports to Dollar Area a Be ee 3328 Il 32-8 DAG 26-9 25-1 20-6 
Imports from Dollar Area .. a a 75:3 80-1 76:8 76-8 80-7 68-4 
Deficit with Dollar Area bas 41-5 47:3 S52 49-9 55-6 478 
*Total Deficit (not including invisible trade) 126-7 128-6 118-8 116-8 74:8 100-7 
+Terms of Trade 
Export Prices a a Re BS ae 122 124 125 125 126 
Import Prices bas Sn gt as aa 142 138 138 133 134 
EMPLOWMENT (Great Britain) see note | | 
Total Working Population (thousands) eS 3 00'F ib eas4 23,482 | 23,480 23,480 | 23,426 
June 1939 = 19,750 
Figures include unemployed and Forces. | 
Armed Forces (thousands) 4: ve a 809 835 840 844 853 852 
June 1939 = 480 
December 1947 = 1,119 | | | 
Unemployed (theusands) ie “i be 195 20524 235 PLY Ph | 350 
July 1938 = 1,786:5 | | 
Working days lost through Industrial Disputes | 
(monthly average 1918— 39% eee ustae 1926, 
was 969,000) .. 42,000 73,000 109,000 | 111,000 91,000 40,000 
i | | 
| 
WAGES AND PRICES | 
Interim Index of Retail Prices. 126 127 125559) 129 129 130 
(based on food, drink. tobacco, "rent, ‘clothing, 
household goods, etc. June 1947 = ee) 
Food Prices (1947 = 100) Ae : = 140 140 141 143 144 145 
Weekly Wage Rates ; 120 120 121 122 126.2 126 
(June 1947 = 100; September 1939 = 60) | 
Average Weekly Earningst Oct. 1948 | Apr. 1949 | Oct. 1949 | Apr. 1950 | Oct. 1950 | April 1951 
(industrial, including overtime, etc.) . 
Men over 21 (1938 = £3 9s. Od: )zs er LO iiaelel £6 19 11 Lees) alee eee el Ola £51 Ome 
Women over 18 (1938 = £1 12s. 6d.) Pano 4 OM eo Mie aL SOOO ir e4 i OUNGe les 4inees s7, LARS eA 
{ 


Employment figures are at end of month. Tota working population includes indoor domestic workers and persons above pensionable age who prior 
to January 1949 were excluded. Following repeal of the Control of Engagement Order, vacancies need not be registered at Exchanges; reliable figures 
of unfilled vacancies. are therefore no longer available, 


* The invisible trade (military and other expenditure overseas, receipts from shipping, etc.) of the U.K. showed a deficit of £172 million in 1946 and 
of £189 million in 1947; a favourable balance of £103 million in 1948, £110 million in 1949 and £382 million in 1950. 


+ A new index was introduced in January 1950 based on 1947 = 100. At that time Export Prices were 259 per cent and Import Prices 297 per cent o 
the 1938 prices. Anew index was again introduced in January 1951, based on 1950 = 100. 


** New index based on 1947 = 100. For approx. 1938 comparison multiply by 1-1. Figures are for each quarter where completed. 
t Excluding agriculture, coalmining, shipping, docks, catering, entertainment, commerce, banking, distribution. See FACT, May 1951}. 
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GENERAL ELECTION RESULTS HOUSING POSITION AT 31 JANUARY, 1952 


. : Great | England 
Correction. The following COrTec- Housing Accommodation provided since end of war Britain | and Wales | Scotland 
tions should be made to the nine pages {si liga 
of General Election figures given in NEW PERMANENT HOUSES ne as i. ..| 1,032,041 915,984 116,057 
the December-January FAcT: TEMPORARY HOUSES = Se vs ie 7 157,146 124,970 32,176 
The Member for Gloucester is Total new houses .. ..| 1,189,187 1,040,954 148,233 
aaa eee Q Gol nounGaeeE CONVERSIONS, REPAIR OF WAR DAMAGE, ETC. ox 339,043 326,852 12,191 
: Ce , fs i 
Payne. Total new homes .. es ..| 1,528,230 1,367,806 160,424 


The ‘Anti-Partition League of Ire- 
land’ candidate at Bootle, Lancashire, 
lost his deposit. : = = = ‘ll 


Total conversions, etc., may fall occasionally owing to derequisitions. 


Thirty-five candidates sponsored by | 
trade unions were defeated, not 15. 


In the list of 20 candidates with vos 
majorities exceeding 25,000, David | N 
Griffiths (Rother Valley) was omitted. JU G 
He should have been eighth in the 
list, after Shinwell: / -9)/ | 
E. Shinwell (Lab.) Easington .. .. 28814 i 


D. Griffiths (Lab.) Rother Valley ~ a 25020 
J. Griffiths (Lab.) Llanelly Be .. 28416 


W. J. Edwards (Lab.) Stepney . . .. 28263 
as labours holiday 
| Heres the idea! holiday tor 
Labour folk—for Party mem. 
PARISH Trade Unioni | 


bers, Unionists, and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
PUMP Co-operators From June 14-2) the iuxurious Butlin | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


holiday camp at Filey (Yorks.) will be at the Move- 


aS ; ment’s disposal. All its regular attractions will be on 
The Parish Pump the programme PLUS special events added by the | 

—where it still exists Labour Party rallies, study groups, exhibitions, 

—has become a and so on. Prices, too, make this a special holiday 
show-piece relic. But Adult charge is £6.15. 0 inclusive and there are big | 

the Parish Meeting | reductions for children. Write now for your copy of 

won lasting fame the brochure describing this Holiday PLUS 
as the forerunner i 


of our elected local | To Morgan Phillips. Please send me, without obligation. - copy 
government. Though of the brochure giving full details 01 Labour’s 


in a later period local | The Labour Party = ev rally | 
issues and opinions Transport House. NAM € oie vaio og tas ean ae ee 
have been scoffed at 4 Address Sa eae erect Be 
as “parish pump Smith Square, 


Ee eee London, S.W.) (Please complete in BLOCK letters’ | | 
part in this year’s ] 
council elections. For 
surveys of election SUE a aE ar + 
campaign activities 
read and | | 
recommend the 7 


I must read that book! 


Labour's Own Daily Newspaper Books of all kinds, pamphlets, Government 


publications and periodicals can be ordered 


from the Labour Party Bookshop. Expert advice 


and on SUNDAY on works dealing with the Socialist and 


Trade Union Movements always available 


LABOUR PARTY BOOKSHOP, TRANSPORT HOUSE, SMITH SQ., LONDON, $.W.1 
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